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OW, as most of us know, the farmer isn’t a par- 

ticularly demonstrative fellow. Which is to say 
that he accepts most things and events with what you 
might call a quiet philosophy. And when it comes to 
making an appraisal—whether it's a heifer or a new 
piece of machinery—it's a pretty rare farmer who is 
careless with either his Oh’s and Ah’s or his flatter- 
ing adjectives. 


Still, every so often some big news comes along— 
like the announcement of the new John Deere Power 
Steering—and then even that philosophical armor 
of his can’t hide his enthusiasm. You can detect it 
easily. For, to the farm equipment man, that gleam of 
approval in a farmer's eye is as bright as the Milky 
Way, and his silent nod of satisfaction is as loud as 
the applause at a Carnegie Hall concert. 


is for Applause 











And, of course, it’s perfectly natural that farmers 
everywhere are applauding the announcement of 
new John Deere Power Steering. It’s the biggest 
news to hit the row-crop tractor field in years. To the 
farmer it means new freedom from steering effort, 
new freedom from driver fatigue, and safer, faster, 
more convenient tractor operation. 


Which is all in line with the continuous John Deere 
policy of supplying the farmer with the quality farm 
equipment he needs to carry out his operations best 
at greater savings in time and effort. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 
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wy LENT BELT CHAIN 


is the low-cost answer for so many 
drive and conveying functions © 


1. EXPERT ENGINEERING. It takes careful engineering to 
build maximum efficiency and long life into drives and 
conveyors. Link-Belt’s chain specialists draw on over 75 
years’ application experience. 
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. LABORATORY CONTROL. Every chain bearing the Link-Belt a ACCURATE MANUFACTURE. In the world’s larg- 

double >——— arrow trademark meets rigid uniformity speci- est chain plant—modern, specialized machines pro- 

fications. And our modern laboratory is continuously exploring vide the economies of large-scale mass production, 

new manufacturing refinements to increase chain life. yet maintain high accuracy. Continuous inspection 
safeguards tolerances and finish. 


4, FIELD TESTING. New developments are thorough- 
ly field-tested before being marketed. Link-Belt de- 
veloped the first detachable link chain in 1875, has 
since been responsible for many present-day advances, 


5. THE COMPLETE LINE. Link-Bele offers such a 
broad range of drive and conveyor chains in all sizes 
and types—farm machinery manufacturers are sure 
to get the one chain that’s best for each application. 


6. Next time you are out in 
the field, see for yourself how 
Link-Belt chain is used on the 
farm machines of more than 
400 leading manufacturers. 


\ CHAINS AND SPROCKETS rae 


: LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To 

: : Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying Factory 

: Tt pe} yj 3 \o4 Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; 
fs ~— Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, 


& Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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More 
than 
BOOK 
LARNIN’ 


Coorne agricultural students receive not 
only “book larnin” under high academic standards, 
but also get a good background in down-to-earth 
farming. The College of Agriculture at Cornell is one 
of the few agricultural schools in the country to have 
a farm practice requirement. 

The requirement, established in 1908, is not 
intended to create just another hurdle to jump, but 
was set up to insure that every graduate has a good 
foundation in agriculture. As Dean Myers of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture put it, “On-the-job experiences 
give you the proper background to help you obtain 


the most from your college courses.” With practical 


—Dalrymple 


experience, college instruction becomes more mean- 
ingful. 

To take care of the many fields of instruction, 
the farm practice requirement is flexible. While men 
students in agriculture are required to have about the 
equivalent of a year of farm experience, students in 
such specialized fields as floriculture may substitute 
some on-the-job training in that field. 

Girls are not required to meet the farm practice 
requirements, but some of them like to take the test 
just to see how well they can do. Mrs. Daryl Stewart 
°56 is shown taking the test under the watchful eye 
Peter Nesbitt °54. 
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While hashing over cover ideas for the October issue last May, we decided 
that a “Back to School” theme would be the ticket. What better way to accomplish 
this than to depict two freshmen heading for Ezra’s University, each in his own 


inimitable way. 


“Frosh” Len Pinkas and Neil Brokaw of the Art and Photography Board 
traded snapshots for the cover. They were ably assisted by Home Ec Editor 
Marylyn Mang’s flashy red convertible and the Farmers’ Museum of Coopers- 
town, New York, who kindly consented to loan us their original Prairie Schooner 


and team of oxen for the shot. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.75 a year or three years for $2.75; single 


copies, 25 cents. 
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_ People in The Know 


| Always Go 


Dairy Bar 


“Hot Sandwiches A Specialty” 
Superior Snacks and Ice Cream 


Special Daily Dinners 


Collegetown 
Open ‘Til 12 


Fletcher's 


offer you 


2 GRADES OF CLEANING 
GENERAL REPAIRING 
MOTH PROOFING 
STORAGE 
v 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
or 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH & CARRY 
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FLETCHER’S 


Emergency 24-Hour or 8-Hour Service 
103 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 
Ithaca 2301 





RTG ESSO SERVICE 


LUBRICATION 
TIRES 
ESSO GASOLINE 
OIL 
ACCESSORIES 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 | 


NOW THAT WE'VE FURNISHED 
YOUR BOOKS & COLLEGE SUPPLIES | 


There’s our Gift Shop with a new stock of gifts 
for every occasion, with or without Cornell in- 
signia 

AND 


The Co-ed Shop with campus sportswear and | 
cosmetics 


AND 


The Men’s Shop with haberdashery in the Ivy 
League tradition 


AND 


Sports Goods, Photographic Equipment, | 
Candy, Tobacco and Snacks. | 


A convenient place to spend those dividend 
certificates or to get more of them by making 
the Campus Store your shopping headquarters. | 


The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 
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Editorial Opinion 


Let's Get Together 


Dear Frosh, 

By this time you’ve found out 
that Cornell’s a pretty big place, a 
lot bigger than the school you left 
in June. You’ve probably also dis- 
covered that things work a little 
differently here than at home. 
There’s no one to get you out of 
bed in the morning, wash your 
clothes and cook meals for you, 
nor is there anyone to hustle you 
upstairs to do homework when 
“Dragnet” is holding forth on the 
television set. 

Unlimited opportunity for ex- 
tracurricular activities and social 
life are offered to you at college. 
Faculty advisers, rather than a 
single guidance director are assign- 
ed to each student and more effort 


Dear Prof, 

Approximately two weeks ago a 
new group of freshmen descended 
on the campus. With them came 
hope, anxiety, and perhaps a bit 
of cockiness. To many, you are 
an “unapproachable”, a person on 
a pedestal wholly uninterested in 
the student and one who has very 
little time to discuss his individual 
problems with him. We upperclass- 
men know that this is not true, but 
freshmen are like Missourians. 
They have to be shown. 

May we suggest that you en- 
courage them to talk to you about 
your particular course, and that 


is required of you in classwork. 

In the past freshmen have been 
encouraged to devote practically all 
of their time to study and stress 
activities in their later college 
years. It is our belief that one can- 
not mature mentally and socially 
poring over textbooks, and that 
one of the best ways for you to 
achieve a “well-rounded” education 
is for you to join organizations and 
clubs on-campus. Willard Straight 
committees are always eager to 
gain freshman class members and 
we think “The Countryman” has 
a claim in that direction too. It 
is an intelligent, carefully planned 
blend of these factors that produces 
the most successful college indi- 
vidual. 








One of the most important things 
to remember is to confer with your 
faculty adviser frequently. He is 
not a man to fear, but a person with 
whom you can discuss your prob- 
lems without feeling ill at ease. 
Your professors, too, are here to 
instruct and assist, not to trick you 
into putting down incorrect an- 
swers on examinations. 

Actually, it’s a dual proposition. 
Make the best possible use of Cor- 
nell’s facilities and glean from her 
what you can, but contribute to her 
in return. And above all, don’t 
waste time. Three short years have 
taught us that. 

—Stephen M. Sandler 





you try to learn their names? Al- 
though we cannot hope that the 
formal “Mister” will be eliminated 
in college, we can hope that names 
will assume personalities rather 
than remain as print in a roll book. 

Acting as faculty adviser you 
have a difficult job too. Advisees 
should be made aware of the fact 
that they can come to consult you 
freely, rather than appear at your 
office only at preregistration time. 
There is a possibility that fewer 
freshmen would be forced to leave 
school if our suggestions were more 
rigidly practiced. Lack of interest 
is a major factor in students’ fail- 





First Paul R. Guldin Awards 


Presented To Four “Countryman” 
Members and Home Ec Student 


Five students in the College of 
Agriculture have been named as 
recipients of the first Paul R. Gul- 
din Memorial Endowment awards. 
Professor J. P. Hertel, Professor in 
Personnel Administration, present- 
ed checks to the winners who’s arti- 
cles “encouraging a more adequate 
rural leadership” appeared in the 
1953-1954 editions of “The Cornell 


Countryman”. 
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Receiving top prize of $50 for his 
excellence in editorial writing was 
Dana G. Dalrymple ’54. Four sec- 
ond prizes of $25 each were given 
to Karen G. Anderson °57 for her 
article “Now ... Modern Rural 
Schools”, Margaret Barry ’54 for her 
article entitled “Odd Jobs”, June 
Petterson °54 for “The Thruway”, 
and Stephen M. Sandler ’55, for his 
“Ag Athletes”. 


ures and their instructors can do 
more to correct this situation than 
anyone else. 

—Stephen M. Sandler 











| Al Fontana 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 
Keep them in good repair 
FOR MEN 
SUNDIAL SHOES 
Including 
WHITE BUCKS 


and 


FOR WOMEN 
Brown & White Saddles 
Tennis Footwear 
For Men & Women 
U.S. Keds 


Laces — Polishes 


Leather Goods 
401 Eddy St. 


Near Campus Gate 










































































































































































































































































































—Dalrymple 


Two of Professor Hertel’s friends decide to chat awhile with one of “the admini- 
strators,” and possibly to search for sugar. 


Office of Resident Instruction 


The Administrators 


Students talk as much about 
the Roberts Hall Big Four as 
about anything else—almost. 


Behind the door entitled “Office 
of Resident Instruction” are four 
men who help guide your destinies 
while you are students in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. They are the 
ones who admit you to the College, 
orient you to the ways of the Cor- 
nell community, offer help in the 
form of wise counseling when asked 
and, if need be, kick you out. 

While the average freshman may 
meet these individuals through 
orientation, it is doubtful whether 
he will get a chance to see them 
with their “guard down.” Certainly, 
a few generalities are common to 
all, namely, a deep interest and 
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by Dana G. Dalrymple ‘54 


broad background in agriculture, 
and an active interest in their com- 
munity and the students whom 
they serve. But, how about taking 
a closer look at the men one by one. 


DIRECTOR A. W. GIBSON 


Probably one of the oldest claims 
to the New York Yankees is held 
by Director Gibson. He says that 
they have been his team since 1903 
when they were known as the 
“Highlanders”.* An avid sports fan, 
he tries to get to as many univer- 
sity sporting events as possible and 
makes all the home football games. 

“Gibby”,is also one of the few 





Remember Ag-Hec Day 








College of Agriculture faculty mem- 
bers who is also a member of the 
College of Home Economics fac- 
ulty. Such a fate, if it can be termed 
as such, was far from his mind when 
he first came to Cornell from a 
small general farm in the Catskills 
back in 1913. He majored in pom- 
ology and helped to set out some of 
the earliest trees in the Cornell 
orchard. 

After serving as a farm practice 
instructor prior to graduation, he 
became manager of a large farm 
near Petersburg, Virginia. As seems 
to happen to a great many farm 
managers, he got the urge to go 
into farming by himself, and pur- 
chased a 666-acre farm on the 
James River in Virginia. After a 
couple of years of farm work, he 
returned to the farm practice office. 
While he was carrying on his regu- 
lar work, he received his Master’s 
degree in agricultural economics 
and rural education. Since that 
time, Director Gibson has been vo- 
cational guidance and _ placement 
counselor for the College and now 
nolds the responsible position of 
Director of Resident Instruction. 

The only trouble that Director 
Gibson finds with his present job 
is that it doesn’t give him enough 
time to get acquainted with the 
students and to take care of his 
two-acre garden. Part of that gar- 
den has now been converted into a 
lawn on which he enjoys frequent 
games of croquet with Doc. Wright. 

An old Alpha Gamma Rho man 
“Gibby” is secretary-treasurer of 
the alumni association of the local 
AGR house and formerly was Na- 
tional Grand President of that fra- 
ternity. He was also president of 
the local Boy Scout council for a 
number of years. 

Of the many duties that fall his 
way, one of the most enjoyable is 
the crowning of the Farm and 
Home Week queen. In his first per- 
formance last spring, the good di- 
rector crowned and bussed Her 
Majesty with rare gusto-showing 
both his great sense of humor and 
his keen interest in the students. 


PROFESSOR LEIGH H. HARDEN 


Although he considers himself 
“strictly an amateur”, Professor 





* Notwithstanding 1954 
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le Harden manages to raise about 





c- 4,000 gladiola bulbs on a part-time 
d basis on 1% acres Bethel 
n Grove. Originally from a general 
a farm in South Dakota, Prof. Har- 
Is den enrolled in the College of Ag- 
1- riculture at the University of Min- 
of nesota. He especially remembers his 
HI fery editorials in “THE GopHER 

COUNTRYMAN” concerning arts 
“e students calling agricultural 
e college a “cow campus.” After he 
n was graduated from Minnesota, he 
1s taught agriculture “where the tall 
n corn grows.” 
0 Later, he returned to his Alma 
ro Mater where he received his Mas- 
e ter’s degree, and worked as an in- 
a structor. Professor Harden became 
e Assistant to the Dean, at which 
e. time he was presented with “The 
- Little Red Oil Can” in honor of 
’s his contributions to the College. 
Ss He ruefully remembers his days as 
t Director of the Office of Veteran’s 
ss Education when the University had 
it P 30,000 - 40,000 students instead of 
_ ; its normal 15,000 - 16,000 and when 
if everyone had to “sit in the aisles” 
| to get an education. In 1945, he 
= arrived on the scene at Cornell and 
b : took over as Director of Admissions 
h for the College of Agriculture. 
© PROFESSOR HOWARD S. TYLER 
- After taking six weeks of liberal 
e arts at Harvard College, Professor 
. Tyler decided that a Bachelor of 
Arts education wasn’t for him, so 
- he spent the remainder of his first 
college year on the 200-acre family 
il Professor Harden surveying part of his 
\- 1% acre gladiola farm. 
“ 
of 
a 
is 
is 
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Dalrymple 


Need a job? Professor Tyler, as vocational guidance and placement counselor for the 
College places many June graduates in responsible agricultural positions. 


dairy farm. The next fall, with a 
change of heart, he enrolled at the 
University of Connecticut where he 
majored in general agriculture. Af- 
ter he was graduated, he worked 
as a herdsman on a dairy farm, in 
advanced registry cattle testing, 
and as a farm manager and instruc- 
tor at the Connecticut Junior Re- 
public. 

Then, Professor Tyler married 
and came to Cornell for graduate 
work in agricultural economics. Af- 
ter receiving his PhD and working 
a couple of years in land classifica- 
tion, he assumed his present post as 
vocational guidance and placement 
counselor. 

Stull interested in dairy farming, 
he owns and lives on a small dairy 
farm in Peruville as a “full-time, 
part-time” hobby for his three boys 
and himself. Interested in com- 
munity affairs, he is secretary- 
treasurer of the Owasco Valley 
Milk Producers Co-op and is presi- 
dent of the Groton Central School 
Board of Education. Prof. Tyler is 
also a member of the advisory 


board of the Cornell chapter of 
Alpha Zeta. 


PROFESSOR J. P. HERTEL 


If any one faculty member were 
qualified to write a book entitled 
“Cheaper By The Half-Dozen”, it 
would be Professor J. P. Hertel. A 
long line of daughters was finally 
broken last spring by the arrival 
cf his first son, and sixth child. 

Although he is now Professor of 
Personnel Administration in charge 


Saturday, October 30 


of student advising, Professor Her- 
tel was, at one time, a general store- 
keeper and, in another instance, a 
draftsman in Montour Falls. 
Though not raised on a_ farm, 
“J. P.” spent most of his boyhood 
days on his grandfather’s dairy 
farm near Ralston, Pennsylvania. 

In 1930 he decided to try college 
life and enrolled in the agricultural 
school at Cornell. He proceeded to 
graduate in seven terms instead of 
the usual eight, and still had time 
to become Editor in Chief of “THE 
CorNELL COUNTRYMAN” and stew- 
ard of Alpha Zeta fraternity. 
After finishing graduate school he 
received his PhD in farm manage- 
ment: and marketing. During this 
period he became interested in vo- 
cational guidance and accepted a 
position in the Office of Resident 
Instruction, where he has been 
since 1938. 

The Hertel home is the old War- 
ren farm near the University golf 
course. In his spare time, Professor 
Hertel “works at playing golf”, gar- 
dens, and likes to take his offspring 
horseback riding. He is chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Forest Home School, a former 
president of the Board of Directors 
cf thelTompkins County Tubercu- 
losis and Public Health Association, 
and endowment treasurer of the 
Cornell chapter of Alpha Zeta. 

With such a Jineup of children 
and activities, it 1s small wonder 
that Professor Hertel doesn’t “have 
time to keep all the weeds out of 
the garden.” 
























































































































































































































Dejection written all over their 
faces, a silent group of weary men 
stood near the smoldering ruins of 
a large barn. Although they had 
rushed to the scene as soon as pos- 
sible after receiving the farmer’s 
urgent plea for help, their bucket 
brigade had been ineffective against 
the raging fire. The men had been 
forced to watch helplessly while 
thousands of dollars worth of pro- 
duce, livestock, and feed, and pos- 
sibly untold dreams of a rosy fu- 
ture, went up in smoke. 

Too often, such an experience has 
been repeated in rural areas and 
only recently have farmers through- 
out the United States set up their 
own fire departments. The red fire 
truck that once symbolized fire 
protection for cities and villages has 
arrived in the country. 


Turkeys Furnish Engines 


As with all new ventures, the 
farmers have run into certain diffi- 
culties. The major problem en- 
countered has been that of raising 
money to pay for the necessary 
equipment — a truck with a 1000- 
gallon tank and another with a 
300-500 gallon tank and space for 
hose and ladders. Such fund raising 
affairs as auctions, horse shows, 
fairs, bazaars, and shoots have been 
held. The people of Sandgate, a 
township in Vermont, held a tur- 
key shoot. The men conducted the 
event while the women prepared 
refreshments. As an extra means of 


R.F.D. Stands For... 








Rural ofire Departnsents 


A closer look at the 
most important agricultural 
advancement of modern times. 


revenue, garden surplus was sold to 
the folks who attended. 

Another method of getting capi- 
tal has been the levying of a small 
tax on farm properties in the area 
to be protected. Interested patrons 
often donate money to the cause 
and in Sanilac County, Michigan, 
the volunteers built their own 
equipment. Many rural fire depart- 
ments buy their first fire trucks 
from city or suburban fire compan- 
ies that are replacing their older 
models with newer equipment. 

To shelter their engines, the fire- 
men may hold a firehouse raising. 
The farmers work on the building 
whenever they have any spare time. 
On weekends it becomes a social 
affair, and the women prepare food. 
The center of the area to be 
covered, not necessarily the center 
of town, is usually picked as the 
site for the firehouse. Whereas in 
the city the maximum radius 


Castleton, Vermont, sports one of the best equipped rural fire departments in the 


country. Shown are two of the town’s modern trucks. 





















































—Brokaw 


Sign up now for 





by Karen G. Anderson ‘57 


covered by one department may be 
less than one mile, it can be as 
many as fifteen or twenty miles in 
a rural area. The matter of distance 
is a vital factor in determining 
whether a fire can be extinguished 
before it gets out of control. 

To speed the process of reaching 
a fire, each farmhouse is numbered, 
and its number and the best route 
to it are kept on record at the sta- 
tion house and on the trucks. The 
men who ride the engines are all 
volunteers. There are usually no 
problems with regard to lack of 
manpower; a waiting list for posi- 
tions is more often the case. The 
mén take a training course before 
they can qualify to serve in the fire 
company, which is headed by a 
fire chief, a deputy chief, and a cap- 
tain elected by the volunteers. The 
pay is very low-only a token pay- 
ment-but the men feel that they 
are being well paid when they can 
save a farm from total loss by fire. 

As an interesting illustration of 
the work that volunteers do, several 
students at Cornell are volunteer 
firemen for the Ithaca Fire Depart- 
ment and actually live in the fire- 
house on College Avenue. They 
were among the first persons at the 
scene of two local barn fires several 
years ago, both structures belonging 
to Professor J. P. Hertel of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


Law of Averages 


Nowadays, when a fire breaks 
out in a farm building, the farmer 
has only to pick up his party line 
*phone, ring the firehouse, and wait 
for the trucks. There is a better 
than average chance that the fire 
will be put out with only minor 
damage to the building. This is the 
rural fire department in action! 
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The 4-H Movement .. . 








A boy from central New York 
proudly displays his Angus heifer 
which has just won first prize at the 
county fair. A girl from a northern 
New York county demonstrates to 
nearly a hundred visiting home- 
makers the newest method of pre- 
serving tomatoes. Throughout the 
rest of New York State and all 
over the United States, 4-H mem- 
bers are surpassing seemingly insur- 
mountable goals and are proving 
themselves capable in almost every 
agricultural and homemaking field. 


Out of the Wilderness 

In the early 1830’s throughout 
the United States, a movement be- 
gan to improve conditions for farm 
youth. The farmers of America had 
at last attained a higher level of 
living and were beginning to emerge 
from their frontier lives and to seek 
modern .improvements. About the 
turn of the century in New York 
State, Liberty Hyde Bailey en- 
deavored, by his promotion of na- 
ture study, to counteract the idea 
that learning must necessarily con- 
cern remote things. 


Compet System, Cloverleaf 
Adopted 

Simultaneously, in Ohio and IIli- 
nois, Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Clubs were organized. A system was 
set up whereby several of the lead- 
ing feed companies donated samples 
of corn which were distributed in 
equal amounts among the inter- 
ested boys. The young farmers 
would, in turn, prepare the soil, 
and plant and care for the corn un- 
til harvest, when each crop would 
be exhibited and judged. The win- 
ners would receive prizes in addi- 
tion to the profits from their crops. 

Meanwhile, the scope of the clubs 
was held in Chicago. The clubs 
proved themselves adequate during 
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Head, Heart, 
~ Hands, Health 


by Christine C. Carr ‘57 


was widening, and as far west as 
Iowa, new groups were being or- 
ganized. In 1909, the cloverleaf 
emblem was adopted and shortly 
thereafter, the Government began 
sponsoring Agricultural Clubs in 
Mississippi. The movement spread 
rapidly throughout the South, and 
a trip to Washington soon became 
the incentive for winning the con- 
test. Soon a program for girls, in- 
volving the growth and preserva- 
tion of tomatoes, had developed. 


During both World Wars, clubs 


sponsored programs in_ vegetable’ 


gardening and sewing, which event- 
ually spread into some of the large 
cities. 

In 1918 the term 4-H was offi- 
cially adopted and three years later 
the National Committee was set 
up to promote and coordinate the 
work of the clubs throughout the 
country. Less than two years later, 
the first official 4-H Club Congress 
the depression of the late twenties 
































and early thirties and founded the 
National 4-H Club Camp in 1927. 
Subsequent state camps were set 
up throughout the United States, 
and gradually rural youth work 
was taken up in Canada, Europe, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. 


Projects and A Pledge 


In addition to the original pro- 
jects, members are now engaged in 
conservation, clothing and design, 
child care, raising cattle, home im- 
provement, judging teams, and rec- 
reational teams. The original spirit 
of 4-H prevails even today and per- 
haps is expressed best in the 4-H 
Club pledge: 

“I pledge my head to clearer 
thinking, 
my heart to greater loyalty, 
my hands to larger service, 
and my health to_ better 
living, 
for my club, my community, 
and my country.” 


Five vari-sized 4-H’ers pose with their Jersey heifers in full show regalia. 
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“Resolved: that the New York 
State Agricultural Society will hold 
its annual Fair in the village of 
Syracuse, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 29 and 30.” 

Adopted by a small committee of 
representatives of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, this res- 
olution culminated more than nine 
years of effort to “promote the 
organization of county or local 
societies of agriculture.” More spe- 
cifically, the Society desired to 
establish agricultural schools and 
hold annual fairs. So it was that 
the first State Fair was held in 
Syracuse in 1841. Located almost in 
the heart of the present business 
section of the Saltine City, the Fair 
had an auspicious beginning. 


Typical “Farmers’ Dinner” 


The old Court House was thrown 
open for the exhibits of farm prod- 
ucts, implements, and specimens of 
domestic manufacture. The animal 
exhibits were held in a grove of 
trees nearby. At that original show 
nine classes of cattle were entered 
and the cattle prizes totaled about 
$300. Amusement for between ten 
and fifteen thousand visitors was 
provided by the local community 
rather than by the Fair and it has 
been related that the proprietor of 
the old Syracuse House served a 
lavish “farmers’ dinner” to more 
than twelve hundred people on the 
first day. 

Although Syracuse has been the 
permanent home of the New York 
State Fair for many years, such was 
not always the case. The second 
Fair was held in Albany and, until 
a permanent site was chosen, Syra- 
cuse was favored only twice. Roch- 
ester, Utica, and Elmira enjoyed 
the event most often with Albany. 
In 1872 the Chemung County 


New York's Great... 


State 


by Christine C. Carr '57 


—Cornell Countryman 


An ever-curious cow gets acquainted with,a bewildered lamb at the Fair. 


Board of Supervisors bid for the 
State Fair; that is, the County was 
to bond itself for $50,000 to pro- 
cure a public fund for Fair pur- 
poses and, in return, the Fair would 
be alloted to Elmira every three 
years for a twelve-year period. 

It was agreed, however, that a 
more central and convenient site 
was needed, and a desirable setting 
in one of Syracuse’s western sub- 
urbs was selected. An executive 
committee accepted the gift of 100 
acres of ground and in 1890 the 
Fair opened its gates for the first 
time in its permanent home. Soon 
afterward, the Society was able to 
broaden its appeal by constructing 
a half-mile track for horse racing, 
a larger grandstand, and numerous 
buildings suitable for housing live- 
stock, general farming, and _ horti- 
cultural exhibits. 

About the turn of the century 
Lieutenant-Governor Timothy L. 
Woodruff was elected President of 
the State Society. After the Society 
had fallen into heavy debt, it was 


Greased Pig contest 


recommended that New York State 
assume control and management of 
the Fair. One of the primary ad- 
vantages of State control was the 
fact that county fair committees 
would be discouraged from schedul- 
ing their fairs at the same time as 
the State Fair. Transfer of control 
took place in April of 1900. 


lron Hand Rule 


As time went on, it became ob- 
vious to the officials in charge of 
the Fair that there was a need for 
a smoother running administrative 
group. As a result a smaller, but 
more efficient, Board of Commis- 
sioners was established. In addition, 
it was decided that the haphazard 
building program that was going on 
should be replaced by a planned 
program of construction with an 
eye on the architectural design of 
the whole institution. A new central 
gate was installed to facilitate 
movement of the crowds and add to 
the beauty of the grounds. The 
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racing plant was improved count- 
less times and a new steel grand- 
stand erected. 


The Museum of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Machinery now 
houses the latest models in farm 
equipment, as well as remnants of 
the wooden plow and cradle days. 
A new horse barn was added to 
relieve the crowded conditions in 
the cattle barn. The horticultural 
exhibit, previously held in the Lib- 
eral Arts and Manufacturers Build- 
ing, was moved to new quarters. 


Aimed at improving agricultural 
society, the State Fair has exhibits 
which appeal to the varied interests 
of practically every visitor. For the 
dairy farmer, there are the dairy 
cattle shows and judging contests, 
and the Dairy Building exhibits. 
Beef cattle are equally well repre- 
sented and the beef show has made 
considerable progress in recent 
years. Sheep and swine come in for 
their share of the honors too, es- 
pecially during the annual State 
Sheep Shearing Contest. Poultry, 
draft horses, and saddle horses also 
are feature attractions during the 
week that the Fair is in progress. 


From Vegetables to Vehicles 


The horticulture display shows a 
gcodly number of flowers and 
plants. In the Women’s Building do- 
mestic arts and crafts are on show 
for the public and household con- 
veniences, the latest fashions, and 
even tips on grooming are available. 
Special days like Boys’ and Girls’ 
Day and Governor’s Day are set 
aside. Sulky races are a major part 
of the agenda but the big one hun- 
dred mile automobile grind on the 
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Indians and auto races make 
late summer classic a must 
for youngsters from 6 to 60. 





last day usually draws the most 
fans. In addition, the traditional 
fireworks display is still held. 

Boys and girls of the 4-H and the 
Grange are encouraged toward even 
higher achievements by their ac- 
tivities which actually constitute a 
fair within a fair. These and many 
other displays, contests, and con- 
cessions, plus the mammoth mid- 
way, make up the New York State 
Fair. 





This year’s Fair, held from Sept- 
ember 4-11, turned the spotlight 


Draft horses compete against one another 


on New York’s billion-dollar dairy 
industry. The biggest attraction 
was “the greatest dairy cattle show 
in America”, one of the highlights 
of which was the opening of the 
latest type of pen stabling barn. 
Nearly 200 classes of cattle com- 
peted for about $24,000 in cash 
prizes and the Holstein section was 
the largest competitive assembly 
of the breed in the world. 


Relaxation Time 
The Fair was the 108th to date, 


the continuity since 1841 having 
been broken by the two World 
Wars. Indians from some of the 
State reservations performed cere- 
monial dances in a specially con- 
structed village and their handi- 
work was a source of amazement to 
many Fairgoers. A championship 
drum corps contest and a rodeo 
were among the favorite events. 
For the first time this year, visitors 
could drive to the Fairgrounds over 
a sizable section of the new Thru- 
way. 

Now, it’s October-1954. Once 
again the crowds have swarmed 
down upon the Fairground at Syra- 
cuse and have assembled the prod- 
ucts of their labor on a common 
ground. Once again the grounds 
have been cleared and the equip- 
ment put away for another year. 
And once again New York State 
has shown to her population, both 
rural and urban, the fruits of her 
harvest. 


in teams for coveted prize money in the 


New York State Pulling Contest. 
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Scholarship Awards 
Announced for 1954-1955 


Academic Year 
Professor Merit Award 
Cedric Hay Guise 
ADMINISTERED BY THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 
Robert M. Adams 4-H Memorial 
Scholarship ($50) 
Roy Curtiss Ill 
Alphe Zeta Cup 
Clark R. Affolter 
Alumni Prize 
Arthur John Dommen 
Beatty Agricultural Scholarships 
Richard Edward Capra 
Albert George Ives 
Kenneth Eugene Ryan 
Herbert Marx Salm 
Borden Agricultural Scholarship 
Award ($300) 
Arthur John Dommen 
Burpee Award ($50) 
In Horticulture: 
Thomas Henry Plummer 
In Vegetable Crops: 
Charles Standiford Hay- 
man, Jr. 
Dairy Marketing Research Fund 
Scholarship ($400) 
Harold Anson Cool 
Danforth Foundation Scholarships 
Harold William Garman (Fresh- 
man) 

Ransom Abbott Blaksley (Junior) 
Esso 4-H Scholarship ($100) 
Elwood Henry Hacker 

Year) 

Norman Rask (Fourth Year) 

Roy Curtiss Ill (Third Year) 

Bruce Vernon Kimball 

Year) 

Richard Everett Keene (Second 

Year) 

William Leslie Rodee (Second 

Year) 

Ralph Emerson Lamar Ill (First 

Year) 

Roy Robert Rolland (First Year) 
Heatley Green Scholarship 

Robert Harold Baum 

Barbara Eleanor Burg 

Eugene Charles Ceglowski 

Helene Gellen 

Glenn Oscar Patterson 

John Joseph Ruszkiewcz (Spring 

Term Only) 

Jean Evelyn Steinbeck 
Walter R. Clarke Memorial En- 
dowment ($120) 

John Joseph Ruszkiewcz 

(Fall Term Only) 

(Continued on page 23) 
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12 Editorial, Business Board compets needed for 


Director A. W. Gibson 


Words of Wisdom 


In welcoming you to Cornell and 
the College of Agriculture, I want 
to make it crystal clear that we are 
glad you have come and that you 
are welcome to all the College has 
to offer. The reason we feel that 
way about it grows out of the pur-- 
pose of the institution. Cornell is 
the Land-Grant University of New 
York State. As such, it received the 
Federal land grant and committed 
itself to serve the people, and es- 
pecially the farming and industrial 
classes. The College of Agriculture 
also receives large State and Fed- 
eral appropriations, money paid in 
taxes by the citizens, for its sup- 
port. The objective is to serve the 
people of the State through re- 
search and education in Agricul- 
ture. The College must have stu- 


dents to perform this service and 
since you are so vital to its exist- 
ence, you should have no doubt of 
the sincerity of our welcome. 

You are very likely receiving 
more advice than ever before in 
your lives. The folks at home have 
fond hopes for you and want to see 
you make the most of your op- 
portunities. Here in the University 
we feel the same way about it. The 
crientation program is planned to 
help you get acquainted quickly 
and set to start your college educa- 
tion with the best possible chance 
for success. We know that too much 
advice, all at once, is difficult to 
take, but let me assure you that 
there are years of experience behind 
it. The Faculty and facilities for 
your instruction are among the best 
to be found. The great majority of 
Cornell students make good use 
of them. A few. will seem not to 
realize the opportunities for educa- 
tion and personal development that 
are all around them. If you pick 
your closest associates from among 
those who are making good, you 
will have made your road much 
easier to travel and the journey of 
more lasting benefit. 

You should understand that the 
purpose of the institution, as far as 
you are concerned, is to teach. The 
reason for your being here is to 
learn; to get an education. The cost 
to you, your family, and to the 
State of New York, can be justified 
on no other basis. You are just be- 
ginning a period in your lives that 
will be vital in determining your 
future usefulness. Along with our 
welcome, it is our hope that you 
will become enthusiastic about 
taking full advantage of your op- 
portunities, right from the start. 


Animal Husbandry Dep’t Loses Prof. Crandall 


After thirty-two years of service 
at Cornell as Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Professor W. T. Cran- 
dall retired on July 1. During most 
of his time as a member of the ani- 
mal husbandry department, he had 
charge of the dairy Extension feed- 
ing program and of all dairy rec- 
ords for the State. 

Professor Crandall headed the 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
at Alfred State School of Agricul- 
ture from 1909-1910, was an As- 
sociate in Dairy Husbandry at the 


University of Illinois, and served 
as Extension Assistant Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry at Kansas State 
Agricultural College from 1920 - 
1922. 

In connection with his work in 
dairy feeding, Professor Crandall 
developed a series of charts for in- 
terpreting the results of feeding 
practices in Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Associations. He also devised 
a method of feeding analysis to 
determine a measure of feeding 


levels in D. H. I. A. herds. 
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Won’t you come 
and wear a MUM? 


Don’t be late 
Just grab a date 


for the 


MUM BALL 


October 16th 


Dancing 9 to 1 Semi-formal 


Tickets $2.50 including corsage sold at Willard Straight, 
Floriculture Club members and at the Floriculture office in 


the Plant Science Building. 
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Squints . 


... At The Seniors 


Ruth Clarke 


—Pinkas 

Every minute of the day is full 
for “Rudy” Clarke, a small town girl 
who is one of the busiest, best 
known seniors on the upper cam- 
pus. 

Home Economics activities take 
up most of her class and extra- 
curricular time. As president of 
Omicron Nu, she'll undoubtedly 
strengthen that honorary’s relations 
with Ho-Nun-De-Kah this year. 

Rudy is also active in Ag Dome- 
con Council, CURW, Delta Delta 
Delta sorority, and the Home Ec- 
onomics Club. Ask her about the 
time she furnished the cider for a 
club tea. She'll warn you not to 
stand cider in the sun for long un- 
less you’re prepared for a major 
explosion. 

As a member of the Willard 
Straight Social Committee, Rudy 
really lent atmosphere to the 
Straight’s “Golden Nugget Jam- 
boree” last year when she served 
very capably as a can-can girl. 

Rudy was a VP during her soph- 
omore year, and a VP’s roommate 
last year. She really “faked out” 
the freshmen when, out of a clear 
sky, she suddenly got pinned to a 
fellow she had only dated once that 
year. 
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For two years after she gradu- 
ates, Rudy hopes to do food writ- 
ing and experimentation for a mag- 
azine. However, her real goal can be 
found in the lower right hand cor- 


‘ner of this page. In fact she’s even 


taking the marriage course with 
him next spring. That farm in the 
Champlain Valley is plenty big 
enough for two. V.P. 


Ben Hawkins 


Maybe his ancestors came over 
on the “Mayflower,” but Ben Hawk- 
ins seems to make better time in a 
flashy black convertible with red 
upholstery. 

Remember the good times Ben 
gave us last year as chairman of 
Ag-Hec Day and the Farm and 
Home Week square dance? Well, 
this year he’s just as busy as presi- 
dent of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, vice pres- 
ident of Alpha Gamma Rho , vice 
president of Ag-Domecon Council, 
Ag representative on the Willard 
Straight Board of Managers, and 
an active member of the Round-up 
Club. 

In his spare time, which is pretty 
scarce, Ben manages to play intra- 
mural sports for his house, take 
movies with his new camera, ski, 


Co-ed roping, piglet leading at 


play the saxophone, and go on pic- 
nics. 

Last year he was often found in 
his room with the door closed. Was 
he studying? Closer investigation 
usually revealed him to be madly 
practicing the Charleston, at which 
he is now proficient. 

Ben’s biggest extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, however, began with a blind 
date in his freshman year. Now she 
proudly wears his fraternity pin. 

After graduation, Ben will spend 
two years with Uncle Sam. Then 
an 800-acre farm in the Champlain 
Valley, Vermont, is waiting for him 
and Rudy. 

His three years at Cornell have 
given Ben a philosophy of educa- 
tion which deserves consideration. 

“Don’t come to college just for 
book learning, cramming, and 
memorization,” he says, “but try to 
develop yourself all around. Don’t 
stick to the Ag quad alone, either 
in courses or in activities. Take 
courses in fields in which you pre- 
viously knew nothing. You get out 
of college just what you put into 
"ag 

We know Ben practices what he 
preaches. Somehow we have to 
agree with the girl at the upper 
left, who says with stars in her 
eyes, “He’s a great guy!” V.P. 


— 
—Pinkas 
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Your Problem: — 


| 


Welcome to Cornell University 


| i Convenient Drugstores 
Solution: i 


GLENN’S 


Sinclair Service Station 
GAS } & HILL DRUG STORE 


OIL | i 328 College Ave. 
BATTERIES | i 
TIRES 
SERVICE 


and 
CONVERSATION DELUXE CORNERS STORE 


| Where??? 


The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 E 
When??? i Prescriptions - Vitamins - Toilet Supplies : 
i 2 Deliveries Daily - 11:00 a.m. & 2:30 p.m. 


To Serve Your Needs 


¢¢ ¢ 








é Open 8 a.m. to 12 midnight Phone 3479 E 


Triphammer and Hanshaw Rds. 
i Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Phone 4-2145 i 


eo ¢°¢ ¢ 


7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


wi Huge 4 Team Basketball Doubleheader 


Featuring the Fabulous -- - 


as 
Harlem Globetrotters 
GOOSE TATUM and COMPANY 
Sponsored By: SENSATIONAL half-time entertainment 
Cornell Dairy Science Assoc. DIRECT from MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N. Y. 


TICKETS on sale at Willard Straight Hall, 


Jim Cannon x3870 


Hal Bartell Wh, 4-1487 Schoellkopf Hall and Mayers Smoke Shop 
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Two people, one a real estate 
salesman, the other a prospective 
homeowner, stood looking out of 
the picture window of a sprawling 
Eastern ranch house. “Wonder 
what eccentric architect designed 
this white elephant?” remarked the 
buyer. “It’s as much out of place 
in the East as white gloves on a 
chimneysweep.” 

Apparently, the salesman was go- 
ing to have a pretty hard time con- 
vincing his customer that Western 
style ranch houses are fast becom- 
ing America’s most popular form 
of modern home. 


Eastward Migration 

Our great Southwest with its hot, 
burning sun, flat desert floor, and 
sweeping vistas was the natural 
setting for the first ranch homes. 
Made-of adobe, low ceilings, thick 
walls, and small windows, these 
rambling structures were cool on 
the hottest days and blended in 
with their surroundings. In keeping 
with the changing mode of living 
with its demand for efficiency and 
comfort, tourists and architects 
collaborated to move the ranch 
house from its origin to the eastern 
section of the United States. 

Actually, these Eastern repro- 
ductions are entirely different in 
design and material than their 
Western cousins. Some are con- 
structed of gray fieldstone and red- 
wood timber, others feature shingle 
or flat tile roofs, and practically all 
ranch homes sport huge picture 
windows. But, basically they follow 
the same pattern of horizontal plan- 
ning with one and a half floors, a 
basement, and a two-car garage. 

There are certain limiting factors 
which must be considered in the 
construction and location of any 
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ranch house. Space is the most im- 
portant prerequisite and an eye 
toward the design of other houses 
in the neighborhood is desirable. 
Certainly a long, low ranch house 
would be a distinctive building in 
the midst of a Cape Cod colonial 
development but not an appreci- 
ated home from the _ neighbors’ 
viewpoint. Picturesque views add 
greatly to the appeal of the ranch 
house but are not a_ necessity. 
Where local material is available, 
most folks feel that their new house 
should be constructed of such stuff 
since costs will be cut considerably. 
Of course, in locales where no na- 
tive materials are present, a ranch 
home builder must bring in wood, 
stone, tile, or prefabricated sub- 
stances from other parts of the 
country. 


The general style of the house 
should conform to the needs of 
the owner. Large families require 


by Anne LaBastille ‘55 


more bedrooms, and consequently 
need a larger home than a small 
family, elderly folks, or newly-weds. 
The adaptibility of the contempor- 
ary ranch home is a boon for young 
couples for, as their family increases 
in size, new rooms and additions 
can easily be added without result- 
ing in a disproportional dwelling. 


No Dusty Proposition 

It is difficult to compare initial 
building expenses of the ranch-type 
home as opposed to a conventional 
two-story house. Cost will vary 
with the size of the ranch home and 
the materials used in its construc- 
tion. It would be safe to say, how- 
ever, that dollar for dollar the 
ranch house is slightly less expen- 
sive than the other. Ease in house- 
keeping rates high with housewives 
who live in these new homes. There 
are no fancy chandeliers, wooden 
bannisters, moldings, or cornices to 
catch dust. 


Low lines and horizontal design characterize the ranch house. Notice the two-car 


garage and picture window. 


—Sandler 








all 








Many ranch-type homes are de- 
signed with an inner patio which 
comes in handy for outdoor parties, 
wienie roasts, or just plain relaxing. 
Then, too, Dad and the boys can 
sleep out under the stars without 
having to worry about what to do 
in case of rain. 

Ranch home construction has 
made its greatest advances in sub- 
urbs surrounding our larger Eastern 
cities, Westchester County, a scant 
half-hour drive from New York 
City, has probably seen the build- 
ing of the largest number. Contrary 
to popular opinion, there is much 
room for housing developments in 
this section of the State, and the 
cosmopolitan tastes of the County’s 
inhabitants influence the trend 
toward fancier, ranch-type build- 
ings rather than the predominant 
Dutch and Cape Cod Colonials 
found there. 


Shades of Greeley 
Nowadays, people talk  glibly 
about their new ranch homes, but 
the truth of the matter is that prac- 
tically any house constructed on a 
basically horizontal one floor plan 
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Better Than 
Ever Before 


ARCTIC’S 


lee Cream and Milk 


Arctic Ice Cream & Milk Co. 


402 Taughannock Bivd. 


can be termed a “ranch house”. 
To see a genuine ranch house, how- 
ever, you must get yourself a Stet- 
son, a few hundred head of long- 


horns, and GO WEST! 


“My good man,” said the chronic 
meddler to the old Irishman who 
was busy digging his spuds, “Why 
don’t you stop drinking?” 

“Sure and I haven’t taken a 
drink in ten years.” 

“Who are you trying to kid,” 
sneered the meddler. “How can you 
tell me that when your nose is as 
red as fire?” 

“Sure and it’s not the drink that 
makes me nose so red,” snapped 
back Pat, “’tis blushin’ with pride 
because it attends to its own busi- 
ness!” 


A man and his young son stood 
in the gallery at the Capitol as the 
House was called to order. 

“Dad,” the lad asked, “why did 
the minister pray for all those 
men ?” 

“He didn’t, Son,” the man re- 
plied. “He looked them over and 
prayed for the country.” 












BARTHOLF 


Service Station 


MOBILUBRICATION 
MOBILGAS 


TIRES 


Corner of Maple and Dryden Rd. 
Phone 4-9053 






























Make Extra Money 


Buy Wholesale 


— 30-80% discounts — 
* 


Large catalog of nationally 
advertised appliances, gifts, 
watches, jewelry, cameras, 
typewriters, tools, kitchen- 
ware, etc. 

Start your own fully self- 
operating mail order business 
without capital. No expenses 
necessary. 

Outline of unique auto- 
matic sales plan included. 
Send only $1.00 for plan and 
catalog; which will be refund- 
ed with first purchase, or if 
not 100% satisfied. 


> 
Stanley Brothers 


Dept. C 
210 Linden Ave. 
Ithaca, New York 
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The portable wood chipper shown in operation chews up logs in a few seconds and 


New York farmers may be “in 
the chips” as a result of Cornell re- 
search with a portable wood chip- 
per. The introduction of wood chip- 
ping machines a few years ago has 
made it very profitable for the 
farmer to work his woodlot, accord- 
ing to Professor E. W. Foss of the 
agricultural engineering depart- 
ment. 


Hearty Appetite 


Wood chips provide a use for 
waste woodland products and, at 
the same time, satisfy needs for 
bedding and mulching material, 
fuel, and soil conditioners. Work- 
ing with commercial models that 
devour anything from brush to six- 
inch logs, agricultural engineers 
have come to the conclusion that 
chips can be produced for livestock 
bedding at about a quarter of the 
cost of straw. It has been estimated 
that the cost to produce a ton of 
wood chips from the farm woodlot 
would be $3 to $6. Cost, of course, 
varies with species of wood, dis- 
tance of skidding logs, and experi- 
ence of the operator. 


When reduced to chips by one of 
three machines available, waste 
wood has a number of uses other 
than for bedding. It may offer low 
cost organic matter for mulch and 
soil humus, or an inexpensive source 
of fuel for the home with by- 
product ashes of high fertilizer 
value. Chips may also be a 
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furnishes excellent bedding for livestock. 


source of income in the future, since 
greenhouses are already using them 
for mulch and packaging. 

Adapting the outfit for farm use, 
a man can chip 2% tons per hour. 
Size of cut can be adjusted for live- 
stock bedding or for poultry house 
litter. Professor Foss claims that a 
whole year’s supply of chips can be 
inexpensively stored in one or two 
days time. Some 50 portable chip- 
pers are now in operation in the 
State and, although one is not 
needed on every farm, prospects of 
finding a custom chipper in many 
rural communities look extremely 
favorable. 

At the present time, Professor 
G. W. Trimberger of the animal 
husbandry department is compar- 
ing the merits of wood chips with 
straw and other materials for bed- 
ding and George R. Free, supervisor 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s soil management research 
at Cornell, is studying the effects 
of wood chips on crop yields. These 
chips have been used as a topdress- 


ing. 


Equipment, “Savvy” Needed 


Though the future of wood chips 
cannot be accurately predicted, the 
raw material needs to be removed, 
and there is a demand for the end 
product. The only delay is in ob- 
taining the best designed equip- 
ment for production and handling, 
plus the “know-how” for the job. 

S.S. 







Two cavalry rookies were each 
given a horse, and they wondered 
how to tell them apart. Joe cut the 
mane off his horse, but in a short 
time it grew out again. Then Bill 
trimmed the tail of his steed, but 
it too grew back. 

Finally Joe got an idea. “Why 
don’t we measure them?” he asked. 
“Maybe one horse is larger than 
the other.” 

So they measured them, and sure 
enough, the black horse was three 
inches taller than the white one. 


A young man who had just re- 
ceived his degree from college 
rushed out and said: “Here I am, 
world, I have my A. B.” 

The world replied, “Sit down, 
son, and [’ll teach you the rest of 
the alphabet. 


“Do you realize there are 30 per 
cent more men than women in men- 
tal hospitals ?” 

“True, madam. But who put 
them there?” 


You can’t make dollars with your 
quarters on an easy chair. 





Compliments 


of 


Sheldon Court 
Barber Shop 


Walter Schanze 


Prop. 


ae 
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Farmer’s Silent 


Partner 


In barnyard and milkhouse 


The automatic barn 
cleaner has saved 
farmers hours of 
backbreaking effort. 


electricity plays a vital role. 


by June L. Petterson ‘54 


Many years ago the farmer had 
an enemy, a foe that caused farm 
businesses to lose a few animals, 
destroyed welcome shade trees and, 
on occasion, ruined an entire farm- 
ing operation. Realizing that he 
could take some _ precautionary 
measures against his nemesis, elec- 
tricity, but could not eliminate it, 
the farmer decided to harness Mr. 
Enemy and put him to work. 


A Full-Time Job 

Modern farmers still fear this 
force, but have found that by 
bringing electricity into their busi- 
ness they not only have the cheap- 
est hired man possible but, in a 
sense, a silent partner. Today’s ag- 
riculturist is really in a fix if this 
hired man decides to take a few 
hours off. 

The poultryman, with eggs in- 
cubating or chicks in brooders, can 
be ruined financially by an electric 
breakdown. Electricity not only 
mothers this same farmer’s chicks 
but feeds his hens via automatic 
feeders. Then, too, water from that 
spring back of the farm is pumped 
to the hen house by electric motor 
and electricity operates a device 
that automatically turns the lights 
in the chicken coop on and off at 
the proper time. Electricity is sel- 
dom found in the field since har- 
vesting of crops is a _ job to 
be done by another source of power. 
More cows stay at home, though, 
because someone thought of an 
electric fence. 

A summer day with a dairy farm- 
er begins with milking. If the 
farmer were to milk 40 to 60 cows 
by hand, he couldn’t possibly get 
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into the hay field before noontime. 
With electricity aiding as a hired 
man, the farmer turns on the milk- 
ing machine motor, puts the ma- 
chines on and takes them off his 
cows, and lets his “assistant” do 
the milking. After chores are done, 
an electric cooler in the milkhouse 
preserves the milk by cooling it to 
the proper temperature, and an 
electric heater warms water with 
which to wash the milking ma- 
chines. 

The dairyman, of course wants 
to pass inspection for barn cleanli- 
ness so he throws another switch 
and the manure is removed from 
the stable by an electric barn 
cleaner. With as little effort as pos- 
sible the barn chores are done and 
the farmer can start work in the 
fields right after breakfast. 


—Cornell Countryman 
Milk wouldn’t last long without electric 


milkhouse coolers. 

Many farmers don’t worry about 
the haying season anymore. The old 
questions of “Will it rain?” or “Is 
the dew too heavy yet?” aren’t 


—Cornell Countryman 


sticklers to the modern farmer. He 
cuts, rakes, bales or field chops his 
hay, and after taking it to the barn, 
dries it with an electric barn dryer. 
The quality of the alfalfa or clover 
mixed hay is also increased by this 
method of curing. 


Cheap Hired Man! 

Another unique use of electric 
power is the elevator. No more 
complicated pulley devices with a 
rope tied to old “Daisy” or to the 
Ford truck to get the hay into the 
mow; gone are the days of carrying 
newly harvested grain up into a 
bin. Shove an elevator in place and 
it will do most of the work. 

The best part about this hired 
man is his wages. We pay less per 
job done for electricity than we pay 
to a human hired man, and the 
human requires food and a bed if 
he is to rise and shine the next 
morning. Electricity needs no rest. 
Normally, it is there whenever we 
need it, be it for everyday chores 
or for an emergency at night when 
the first thing we do is to turn on 
our bedside lamp. 

Management on farms has been 
considerably improved by electric- 
city. Cows are milked with a uni- 
form, steady action when machines 
are employed properly and barns 
are well-lighted and_ ventilated. 
Cleanliness is now found in practi- 
cally all barns due to barn cleaners 
and running water. 

Farming is rapidly changing from 
brawn to brain work as farmers 
realize that profits are the result of 
good planning and management 
with less human labor and more 
work from their silent partner. 
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Somewhere’s there's... 


A Scholarship For You 


Are you a male graduate of Yon- 
kers High School, who is of Scotch, 
English, or Irish parentage and who 
is planning to major in a literary or 
scientific field? If so, you are eligible 
to apply for the Alexander and 
Mary E. Saunders Scholarship. The 
annual award is $500 and the ten- 
ure unlimited. 

Scholarships are an important 
factor to some students in paying 
for their college education. Yet, 
even though many people could 
put them to use, there are many 
scholarships that go unused year 
after year because people are un- 
aware of their existence. 


Stratified Stipends 

Our purpose here is to point out 
to students and prospective stu- 
dents of the Ag and Home Ec 
schools some of the more unusual 
scholarships which are available to 
undergraduates. 

Some scholarships give preference 
to students from certain areas. The 
George LaMont Scholarship is open 
to freshmen from farms in Orleans 
County. The Harrison Beatty Ag- 
ricultural Scholarship is for fresh- 
men from Chenango County. The 
Hervey S. Hall Scholarship is open 
to sophomores, juniors and seniors 
from (1) the town of Spencer and 
(2) Tioga County. 

Several awards are open to peo- 
ple interested in specific fields. 
These are for juniors and seniors. 


by Barbara E. Barnard ‘55 


Many stipends are available for 
any college in the University. 
Among these are the following re- 
gional grants: Town of Truxton, 
N. Y.; city of East St. Louis, III; 
Port Henry High School; Boston, 
Mass.; high schools of Tompkins 


‘ County; Springport, N. Y.; Rich- 


mond County; Warren County; 
Spencer, N. Y.; Tioga and adjacent 
counties; Fremont, Ohio; Sandusky 
County, Ohio. 

Some have specific requirements; 
for example, the Alexis Cruttenden 
Medical Scholarship is open to (1) 
descendants of Alexis H. Crutten- 
den, (2) graduates of Haverling 
High School, Bath, who are resi- 
dents of Bath and who plan to 
study medicine, (3) graduates of 
Haverling High School and who 
are residents of Bath. 


No Tobacco 

There is a scholarship for seniors 
and juniors of direct New England 
descent and there are a few for 
direct descendants or blood rela- 
tives of various persons. A $200 
award awaits any woman student 
in the University who gives “prom- 
ise of developing a cultured contral- 
to voice.” Also, one for “any woman 


regularly enrolled in the University 
who doesn’t use intoxicants or to- 
bacco in any form.” 

The list of scholarships for Cor- 
nell students is very extensive, and 
of those available but a few have 
been mentioned. For more details, 
see the publication of Cornell Uni- 
versity entitled “Scholarships and 
Grants-in-Aid.” Copies may be 
picked up in Roberts Hall. Who 
knows? There may be a scholarship 
waiting for you. 


New Steno: “How many copies 
of this letter shall I make?” 

Boss: “Ten, and send out the 
one with the least mistakes.” 


Two old buddies met for the first 
time in several years. “Hear about 
poor old Ed? He dropped dead out- 
side of Murphy’s bar.” 

“Going in or coming out?” 

“Going in.” 

“What a terrible tragedy!!” 


An old maid school teacher was 
conducting a grammar class on the 
first day of school and had written 
the following sentence on the 
board: “I ain’t had no fun. this 
summer.” 

“What should I do to correct 
this, children?” she asked. 

Little Anopheles, the sage of the 
class, blurted out the solution. “Get 
yourself a boy friend.” 


DEAN OF ITHACA, INC. 


401-409 E. State St. 


Phones 4-6318 
4-6319 


They cover ornithology, processing 
fruits and vegetables, dairy market- 
ing and dairy husbandry with spe- 
cial interest in Holstein cattle. 


—_—-—-_ 


Let us safely and reasonably solve your trans- 
portation problems for all outings and social 
activities. 

Truxton to Sandusky 
Several of the same awards that 
are available for the Ag School are 
also offered to students in Home 
Ec. There is one for entering fresh- 
men who plan to teach in New 
York City. Another, sponsored by 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, is for American Indian 
students. There are many Home 
Bureau scholarships with prefer- 
ence given to students preparing 

for extension work. 


—_><-—_ 


TRANSPORTATION DELUXE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


oe a 


EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS, SAFE 
DRIVERS 


Established 1908 
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st The new apple vending machine in Plant Science has had to work overtime since 
ut school resumed. Here, Earle Peterson '58 and Dave Diver ’54 sample some of the 
“~ “silent salesman’s” wares. 

Even fruit vending has gone _ students 24 hours a day. He said 
modern! The old wooden box which __ that four or five of the most pop- 
used to hold apples for sale on the __ular varieties of apples will be sold 
honor system, (in the lobby of — throughout the school year. 

Plant Science) has been replaced Although the machine is owned 
by this ultramodern machine. by the pomology department for 
a According to Harold Garman ’57, experimental purposes, the Pom- 
- president of the Pomology Club, ology Club will largely take care 
m= | it will now be possible to bring high _— of filling and operating it. Some 
re quality refrigerated fruit to the marketing work will be carried on 
is 
ct 
‘. Attention Freshmen 
ot 


How To Save Money 


Buy used or new text books at The Triangle. 


You receive 10‘% dividends on all your pur- 


chases—50c on each $5.00. 


Open evenings until 7:45 p.m. for your con- 


venience. 


WwW 


this fall (with the machine) by 


Dana Dalrymple, Grad. 

Fruit vending machines like this 
are proving to be quite popular in 
many schools, colleges and factories 
throughout the country. However, 
this is the first installation of a 
machine of this type in this area 
which can, with modifications, sell 
cherries, grapes, watermelon slices 
and many types of juices. 


D.D. 


In a small town out West there 
was a commotion. It appeared that 
a wire had fallen across the main 
street and was holding up traffic. 
No one dared to touch it in case it 
should be “live.” 

The news reached the editor of 
the local paper and he acted 
promptly. 

“Send down two reporters,” he 
ordered, “one to touch the wire and 
the other to write up the story.” 


Diplomacy: “The art of being 
able to say ‘Nice doggie’ until you 
have time to pick up a rock.” 


About the only thing farmers find 
it difficult to raise today is a new 
crop of farmers. 


Thursdays— 


SIRLOIN STEAK $1.00 


You li enjey trading ui the 


TRIANGLE 


BOOK 
SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. 


Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Store Hours—8:15 A.M.—7:45 P.M. 
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¢?¢ ¢ 


BILL’S 


LUNCHEONETTE 


Around the Clock Service 


Sheldon Court 


408 College Ave. 


Tel. 4-9186 
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Jewelry — Watches 
Crystal — China 


Silver — Perfume 


Jewelry 


136 E. State St. 
Ith. 4-6683 


DOES IT BEST 


WwW 


Eddy Street 


St. Peter and St. Thomas were 
playing golf on the Elysian Links 
one heavenly afternoon and St. 
Peter’s drive was a_ hole-in-one. 
St. Thomas stepped up to the tee 
and likewise scored a hole-in-one. 

“All right, now,” grumbled St. 
Peter, “Let’s cut out the miracles 
and play golf.” 


The condition a man is in can 
best be judged from what he takes 


, two of at a time — stairs or pills. 


A parson had occasion to reprove 
a small boy for swearing. 

“If you feel you must say some- 
thing, just say ‘Brother’!” he said. 
“Your father doesn’t swear, does 
he?” 

“Oh, no sir!” 

“Well, then, if he were working 
in the garden and suddenly stepped 
backward onto a rake which flew 
up and cracked him in the back of 
the head, what would he say?” 

“He’d say: ‘You’re back early, 
dear!” 


MOBIL SERVICE 
New Seat Covers 
and 
Convertible Tops 
Our Specialties 
Open Day and Night 
State and Albany Sts. 
Phone 8892 


NORTON 


Printing Company 


317 E. State Street 


Below the Campus Gate 
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Scholarship Winners 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Paul H. Guldin Memorial Endow- 
ment 
Karen Gail Anderson 
Margaret Alice Barry 
Dana Grant Dalrymple 
Stephen Maurice Sandler 
June Louise Petterson 


Hervey S. Hall Scholarship ($120) 

David Alan Link 
Carl E. Ladd Memorial Scholarship 
Fund ($200) 

Ransom Abbott Blakely 

Paul John Bredderman 

Mary Eileen Costa 

William Edward Davis 

Steven Curtis Gibson 

Eric Howard Harrison 

Carol Anne Hencle 

Croswell Dalton Ireland 

Merrill Deane Kittleson 

Marie Knowlton 

Milton Alois Lendl 

James Albert Ryan 

Robert Henry Simkin 

Elsie Christina Smith 

Daryl Griffin Stewart (Mrs.) 

Richard Fay Vincent 

Richard Lewis Wing 

Abram John Zehr 
George LaMont Educational Fund 
Scholarship ($200) 

Clarence Edward Parker 

Luciano Spalla 
Hudson H. Lyon Memorial Scholar- 
ships 

Floyd Edgar Estelle 

Harold William Garman 

Richard Earl Mastin 

Roy Leonard Swanson 

William Boardman Wilcox 
New York State Bankers Associ- 
ation 4-H Club Scholarship ($200) 

Robert William Adler 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Inc., Scholarship 
($200) 

Daniel Karl Jemison 
Non-Resident Tuition Scholarships 
($300) 

Joseph Arkin 

Thomas Henry Plummer 

Daniel Jeremiah Burgher 

Sydney Augustus Reid 

Geir Valberg Cudnason 

Stanwyn Gerald Shetler 

Khoo Swee Joo 

Herbert Horst Stoevener 

Richard Harold Larson 

Matthew Adam Syrigos 

Robert William Martenson 
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Edgar Albert Stewart 
Bruce William Merrill 
Jackson Chai Sheng Yang 
Dudley Jonathan Philips 
The Roberts Scholarships ($250) 
Daniel Huff Bassett 
Paul Hellmutt Hoepner 
Theodore Irving Mullen 
John Squire Munro 
Kerry William Washburn 
Ring Memorial Prize Essay Contest 
Kenton Kaylor Brubaker 
Roy Curtiss Ill 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation Scholar- 
ships ($200) 
William James Danehy 
Carmon Joseph Molino 
Dalton Peter Foster 
Dominick Joseph Paolillo, Jr. 
Donald Larry Gilbert 
John Tappan Porter 
Charles Philip Gratto 
Donald Gordon Pratt 
Roger Warren House 
George Edward Sidney 
Lyle M. Johnson 
Jerrold Lee Sturm 
Bruce Irving Keeney 
Paul Frederick Tilly 
Robert Leslie Manning 
Kenneth Everett Wing 
Samuel L. Stewart Prize Essay Con- 
test 
Byron Arthur Schlag 
Van Dale Farm Machines Scholar- 
ship ($250) 
Manfred Ludwig Hoch 
Ward W. Stevens Holstein Scholar- 
ship ($500) 
Clark Cyrus Phillips (one-half) 
Everett William Tennant (one- 
half) 
Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association Scholarships 
Mrs. Francis King Scholarship 
($500 — two years) 
Jean Thornton Smith 
Mrs. Walter Douglas Scholarship 
($200) 
Ruth Alice Morse 
COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Scholarship Awards for 1954-55 
Home Bureau Scholarships 
Carrie Gardner Brigden Scholar- 
ship 
Joan Persson ‘55 
Martha Van Rensselaer 
Ellen E. Buck ‘55 
Flora Rose 
Hester Young ‘57 
Ruby Green Smith 
Donna J. Avery ‘55 





Nettie M. Roods 
Paula Zurich ‘57 
Anna Gage Putnam 
Cherie Woodcock ‘55 
Martha H. Eddy 
Claire Wagner ‘55 
Ann Phillips Duncan 
Mary Ann Christiana ‘55 
Elizabeth MacDonald 
Helma Louise Bremser ‘57 
Eliza Keates Young 
Jane Rasmussen ‘55 
Cora L. Tyler 
Catherine Welch ‘56 
Evelyn F. Gatchell 
Marilyn Mitchell ‘57 
Edith P. Wagenblass 
Nancy Marx ‘56 
Other scholarships 
Home Economics Alumnae Assn. 
Scholarship in memory of 
Martha Van Rensselaer 
Helen Grant ‘56 
Robert M. Adams 4-H Scholar- 
ship (2) 
Irene Adler ‘55 and 
Mary A. Parker ‘57 
Omicron Nu (2) 
Margaret Mowry ‘56 and 
Mary Glintz ‘56 
Home Economics Club 
Elizabeth Woods ‘55 
Sears-Roebuck (4 scholarships) 
Mary Louise Wyant ‘58 
Delma Lynne Spellman ‘58 
Jewelle Daffin Carlson ‘58 
Donna Galusha ‘58 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent Award 
Evelyn Mae Wright ‘58 
Dorothy E. Mitchell ‘58 (1st alter- 
nate) 
New York State Bankers Associ- 
ation 
Mary Anne Farnsworth ‘58 
Danforth Freshman Scholarship 
(summer) 
Paula Zurich ‘57 
Non-resident tuition scholarships 
Ruth Clarke ‘55 
Hua Fu ‘56 
Mrs. Yolanda Pineiro (spec.) 
Mrs. Sarojini Arulanandan ‘55 
Mrs. Martha Penta ‘55 
Susan McKelvey ‘55 


Home Bureau Grants (4) 
Sandra Ames ‘56 

Nancy Cunningham ‘57 
Louise Meliere ‘57 
Margaret Reed ‘56 
Omicron Nu Grant 

Mrs. Doris S. Smith ‘55 
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1940 


Ruth Huber was married to Ken- 
ton Atwood in 1945. 


1941 


John Almquist was an assistant 
in animal husbandry from 1942 
until 1944. He then went to Penn 
State where he now holds the po- 
sition of Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry. Almquist is also a consul- 
tant to the Commissioner of Agri- 
cultural Commerce of Puerto Rico, 
and heads the Dairy Cattle Breed- 
ing Research Center at the Penn- 
sylvania college. 


In 1942, he married Norma 
Hoagland, H. Ec. ‘41. They have 
two children. Mrs. Almquist has 
been a Home Economics teacher at 
Elba Central School and also in 
Wallace, Indiana. She was teacher 
and supervisor for student teachers 
in Montmarenci, Indiana, and at 
Purdue University. 


Gordon Butler is a statistician at 
the Bureau of Statistics, New York 
State Department of Agriculture in 
Albany. He is married to Ruth N. 
Simonsen. 


1943 


Since her graduation Evelyn 
Corwith, H. Ec., has worked at the 
Test Kitchens, Standard Brands, Inc. 
in New York City; the Frozen Lab- 
oratories, General Ice Cream Cor- 
poration in Schenectady and Roch- 
ester; and at the Test Kitchen, 
“Woman's Home Companion,” in 
New York. In 1951 she married 
Alexander Costick and is now Di- 
rector of the Borden Company Test 
Kitchen there. 


24 


George Blackburn is farming in 
Medina assisted by his wife and 
three children. 


Dorothy Cothran, H. Ec., toured 
with the USO at the close of World 
War Il as a member of the com- 
pany of “Rosalinda”, a light opera. 
She also appeared in “Bloomer 
Girl” in 1946 and was married the 
following year. 


1944 


Robert Hart attended Colgate 
University until 1948. He was with 
the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for awhile 
and is now at the hydrogen bomb 
plant in Augusta, Georgia. Mr. 
Hart married Barbara Clines, Ag. 
‘A8. 


1945 


One of the posts of Economic 
Analyst with the State Department 
is now filled by Egon Neuberger. 


1946 


Former assistant in Sociology at 
Michigan State College. Walter 
Boek is now Director of Research, 
Health Information Foundation, in 
New York. He married Jean Krum- 
wiede ‘46 in 1946. Mrs. Boek 
worked for the General Engineer 
and Consulting Lab. of the General 
Electric Corporation in Schenec- 
tady. She was also Instructor of 
Foods and Nutrition in Charge of 
Surveys at Michigan State College 
and Research Assistant at the 
Health Information Foundation. 


Recently assigned as Veterinar- 
ian with Headquarters First Army, 
was Doctor Julius J. Haberman 


who is stationed at Fort Slocum in 
New Rochelle. Lieutenant Haber- 
man was formerly employed by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and is the author of a pam- 
phlet “The Farmer's Veterinary 
Handbook”. 


1948 


Jim Fraser, who was married in 
1949, is now living in Caledonia. 


1949 


Now Assistant Plant Manager 
for Blue Moon Foods, Inc. in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, is Ned Bandler. 
Mr. Bandler is also an ex-”Coun- 
tryman” Editor in Chief. 


1950 


Warren Wigsten is farming in 
Pleasant Valley. He married Betty 
Mae Greening, H. Ec. ‘49, in 1953. 
She was a Home Economics teacher 
in Freeport, Long Island. 


Daniel Chabot is in sales with 
the Burnham Corporation, Lord 
and Burnham Division, Irvington. 
He is married and has one child. 
The Chabots make their home in 
Tarrytown. 


1953 


Mrs. Jacquelyn Leather Mallery 
has been appointed as assistant 
county 4-H club agent in Cayuga 
County. 

New Otsego County assistant 
agricultural agent is W. Kennard 
Lacy. Last spring he served as 
itinerant agent for three months, 
assisting in weed-control demon- 
strations. 
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NO DEAD FURROWS 


turn every furrow the same way! 


\(MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE) 
MYM 

‘MY 

MODERN MACHINERY 


proved best for HILLSIDES, IRRIGATED FIELDS, TERRACED FIELDS 


SAVE SOIL On hillsides, on terraced land, on 
contoured slopes, you check down-hill drift of precious 
topsoil when you plow with this new and better-than- 
ever Minneapolis-Moline TW Tumblebug. Bottoms roll 
over at a pull of the trip-rope . . . you turn the furrows 
up-hill going both ways. Land and furrow wheels are 
automatically reset when bottoms are tumbled. New 
MM deep tillage bottoms are available to give you added 
plowing depth without spilling over moldboard. MM’s 
exclusive lever depth control gives you quick, accurate 
depth setting. . uniform plowing. 


HEAVY-DUTY “K” 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


HIGH-CARBON 
HI-KLEARANCE BEAMS 


EXCLUSIVE LEVER 


DEPTH CONTROL 
SPRING-TRIP 


SAFETY RELEASE 


EXCLUSIVE STABILIZER 


PLATE ~ yj eM. SINGLE TRIP 
on ™~, ROPE 


TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARINGS 
ADJUSTABLE CUT 
NEW DEEP-TILLAGE 


BOTTOMS SQUARE AXLES 


SAVE MOISTURE .... You eliminate dead furrows 


and back furrows with the MM Tumblebug. You can 
keep flood-irrigated fields level for uniform water flow. 
The TW plows as deep as 14 inches to give you a loose, 
porous seedbed for the best water penetration. Turning 
every furrow the same way forms small cross-ridges that 
check water run-off on sloping land . . . helps your crops 
get the most good out of every shower. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY ... Strip farming or 


plowing terraced fields with a one-way plow means either 
throwing the soil down-hill going one way, or running 
empty. With the TW Tumblebug, you do the same first- 
class plowing job going either way. There’s no running 
empty .. . no waste of plowing time or tractor fuel. Ex- 
tra advantages like the easily adjusted width of cut, 
spring-trip safety release, fully automatic hitch and wide 
choice of bottoms and coulters give you plowing that 
protects your soil . . . boosts your profits! 


See your MM dealer for a demonstration right on your own farm. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 
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A report to you about the TEAMWORK of men and machines 
that helps maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH SHOCK-PROOFED 
the Farmall Fast-Hitch latch 
..-with New NODULAR IRON 


NODULAR IRON—a new cast metal in the iron and 
steel family—is providing IH research men, metal- 
lurgists and engineers with many applications for use 
in the Company’s farm tractors and equipment. These 
uses, like “‘shock-proofing” the Farmall Fast-Hitch 
latch, mean longer equipment life, better field perform- 
ance, and lower costs. 


This remarkable metal combines the process advan- 
tages of gray or cast iron with many of the product 
advantages of steel. Basically, nodular iron is a duc- 
tile, high-carbon cast iron that has been treated with 
magnesium to produce an extremely strong, tough 
metal with high resistance to wear, shock, and vibra- 
tion. It can also be machined easily. 


It was these qualities that led to the testing and 
eventual use of nodular iron in the Farmall Fast-Hitch 
latch. The same is true of other Fast-Hitch parts made 
of nodular iron—the link and swivel stop, and the 
inside and outside bearing races. Nodular iron is also 
used in some IH tractor clutch plates, pulleys, and 
front bolsters; in McCormick® corn picker and snap- 
per gears and snapping rolls; and in combine and corn 
picker sprockets. 


Product improvements like this are basic, long- 
range objectives at International Harvester. They are 
the result of teamwork at every step of manufacture, 
from preliminary research through final field testing. 
The result is product leadership that benefits everyone. 


WRITE for Free Engineering Paper on ‘Nodular Iron: 
Its Development, Uses and Benefits for IH Farm 
Equipment.” There is no obligation. Send your name 
and address to International Harvester Company, 
P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick 
Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks ... Crawler. Tractors 
and Power Units ... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 
1, Minois. 


of Agr.. 
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Nodular iron is “born” when molten iron from IH Manu- 
facturing Research’s electric furnace is alloyed with the 
exactly right amount of magnesium alloy. 


Micrographs show basic difference between cast gray 
iron (left), with its flake graphite structure, and nodular 
iron, with graphite in spheroidal form. 


parts made of nodular iron—like the Farmall Fast- 
Hitch latch—are checked for exact fit and tolerance. 


Both IH customers and dealers benefit when nodular 
iron is used in IH farm equipment. 





